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sequences of the most radical thought are accepted, but care is taken to avoid 
the faults of a one-sided view. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 


is shown to be atruth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and 
will remain the basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that 
is good and true, elevating and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious 
notions are recognized as mere accidental features of which Religion can be 
purified without harm to the properly religious spirit. 
This idea is, 
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presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intel- 
lectual and emotional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the 
yearnings of the heart as well as the requirements of the intellect, 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious 
problem are not shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, 
and will always receive due attention, The severest criticism, we trust, will 
serve only to elucidate the truth of the main idea propounded in Tue Open 
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FORMER CONTRIBUTIONS TO “THE OPEN COURT.” 
; GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. 


In No. 25 Gen. Trumbull has an article on “ The Value of 
Doubt in the Study of History.” He shows the tendency of his- 
toric writing toward exaggeration and falsehood; and he advises 
teachers to strengthen the minds of pupils by the exercise of 
doubt. Much of the history of the late war as written by our 
famous generals is as fabulous as the legend of Romulus and 
Remus. It is written by men interested in their own story, and 
therefore it comes under the suspicion cast upon it by the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence. “This war history,” says Gen. Trumbull, 
“is woven out of camp-fire yarns.” “TL.ike the feet of Chinese chil- 
dren,” he says, “ our minds were crippled In infancy, and many of 
them have been lame ever'since. They are not as useful to us as 
they would have been if strengthened in infancy by the exercise of 
doubt.” 


GEORG VON GIZYCKI. 


In Nos. 25 and 26 is presented a very scientific article enti- 
tled “Determinism versus Indeterminism,” by Georg Von 
Gizycki, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin. 
This is in answer to Professor William James of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who, in a lecture published in the Unitarian Review, had 
maintained the doctrine of indeterminism, The whole inquiry 
relates to the Freedom of the Will, and the terms are thus ex- 
plained: 

“ The question whether the actions of the will are phenomena 
which act in conformity to a law, admits of only two answers— 
yes and no. | 

The philosophic theory which holds that they do, has been 
called Determinism; that which says they do not is known 
Indeterminism.” 

The argument, which is deeply philosophical throughout, 
and in some parts of it a demonstration, proceeds upon the theory 
that the human will is under the control of law, and that its 
actions are de/ermined by necessity; that Freedom of the Will is 
never an accident, nor the offspring of caprice; that the reforma- 
tion of an evil-doer is made by surrounding him with conditions 
whose laws wil! compel his will to act in the right way. 


ERNST MACH, 


Ernst Mach (Professor of Mechanics at the University of 
Prague, author of several works explanatory of the history and 
philosophy of mechanics, and the first authority in his branch) 
explains in his essay 7ransformation and Adaptation in Scientific 
Thought, (in Nos. 46 and 48), one of the most characteristic 
ideas of modern science—an idea that lies, so to speak, in the 
atmosphere. ‘' Knowledge,” he says, ‘‘is an expression of organic 
nature.” The law of evolution, which is that of transformation and 
adaptation, applies to thoughts just as well as to individuals or any 
living organisms. A conflict between our customary train of thought 
and new events produces what is called the problem. By a subsequent 
adaptation of our thought to the enlarged field of observation the 
problem disappears and through this extension of our sphere of ex- 
perience the growth of thought is possible. Thus the happiest ideas 
do not fall from heaven, they spring rather from notions already 
existing. From this standpoint the narrow conception of egotistic 
views disappears. ‘‘The person" is comparable to an indifferent 
and symblical thread on which are strung the real pearls of life— 
the ideas that make up the changing content of consciousness. 
Humanity in its entirety is like a polyp plant; the material and 
organic bonds of union have been severed, but by this freedom of 
movement, the psychical connection of the whole has been at- 
tained in a much higher degree. 


GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


Commencing with No. 22 is a philosophic novel by Gustav 
Freytag. In this refined and interesting story the reader becomes 
acquainted with some strongly marked personalities, and hears 
from them some richand rare philosophy. “What is the object of 
philosophy?” says Frau Rollmaus to the Professor. 

“It endeavors to instruct men in the life of their own spirit, 
and thus to strengthen and improve them.” 

In the actions, conversation, and adventures of the characters 
we see this philosophy guiding, teaching and improving them 
and us. Here through the easy and pleasant method of novel 
reading we learn the secret inspiration which produces those 
wonderful phenomena, which hitherto have been considered the 
mysteries of life; here we see destiny directed and controlled by 
law, and all the phenomena of natural and physical life are com- 
orehended as phases of one and the same. This monism or con- 
ception of the oneness of all life and all nature pervades all pages 
vf this wonderful work of fiction. 
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THE UNIVERSAL FAITH. 


A MEMORIAL ADDRESS UPON MR. COURTLAND PALMER 
BY T. B. WAKEMAN. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen :— 
One of the weightest criticisms of our American 
life and institutions is reported by the late Hon. Elizur 


Wright, of Boston, from the lips of the poet Words- _ 


worth. In a conversation in which reference had 
been made to the wonderful progress of our country 
in population, wealth, and material prosperity, the ven- 
erable poet replied: “ All that amounts to little; what 
culture can you have in a country where there can be 
no class of men of wealth and leisure? With all your 
products you cannot produce a gentleman.” * Cer- 
tainly, until some material change is made in our 
mode of life, which may relieve the great mass of our 
people from the practical slavery and limitations of 
business and professional life, one of the greatest 
acquisitions our country can have, ought to be the 
few men and women whose happy circumstances have 
freed them from the greatest evil of life,—the uncer- 
tainty of the fearful “ struggle for existence.” 

We are here to cherish the memory and to extend 
the example and influence of one who was above all 
things an American Gentleman, and who because of 
that fact achieved, not only the existence of this Club, 
but the initiation of a new and a beneficial career, 
worthy of imitation in our Democratic Republic. 

Repeatedly in his works, and especially in his lec- 
tures upon the “ Aristocracy of Freethought,” he has 
taught the chief use of wealth to be its lesson of how 
little enjoyment it gives by the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual wants, and how priceless is the blessed leisure 
which it brings, to accomplish the higher duties, and 
to lead the higher aspirations of our people. In his 
view the privilege of being a gentleman was a call, 
not simply to personal gratification,—as is too often the 
case,—but to a continuous and business-like devotion 

*The term Gentleman was evidently used by the Poet, and is used in this 


address, in the common acceptance of his day, v/s., as a person of good 
breeding, education, and culture, whose honorable birth and provision in life 


gave relief from the active following of any business or profession. Thus in — 


legal documents we often read, “ John Jones, Gentleman;"’ to distinguish him 
from a yoeman, or business, or professional man. But by comity and social 
Progress the word is now commonly applied in this country, and largely in 
England, to people who are thought to deserve the title without regard to 
family descent, or business, or occupation. In this sense Socialism dreams that 
all people may be leveled up to this name, which like Zsguire, Mr., Mrs. etc., 
are the legacy of the noble distinctions of the Feudal System, now common to 
all who deserve them. T. B. W. 


to the general and higher interests of social and public 
life. He felt, therefore, that he was to be as far as 
possible the independent, just, and fearless advocate 
and promoter of those views which those not enjoying 
his freedom could champion only at a fearful sacrifice. 

Happy the Republic, could it boast of not a few 
such independent, cultured, fearless, devoted men! 
To them only seems to have fallen the final beatitude 
of the social prophet Fourrier: “Blessed are those 
to whom Destinies equal Attractions.” — 


Such men should be, and let us hope largely are, 
the higher jury of the Republic before whom its higher 
interests aretried under the higher laws of evolution and 
progress by which the stability of the achieved is made 
the firm base of nobler achievement. Wendell Phillips, 
a gentleman and a prominent member of this higher 


| jury, has spoken much and well of the “Scholar in a 


Republic ”’—of his duties, and his responsibilities. It 
was given to the Founder of this Club, by word and 
influenceand practical illustration, to reveal, as seldom, 
if ever has been done, the high calling of a Gentleman — 
ina Republic. How courageously, faithfully, usefully, 
grandly our friend sustained, under the circumstances 
of uncertain health and social obstruction, the duties 
of a liberal American gentleman, all classes of our 
community have gladly borne witness. His noble de- 
votion and disinterestedness disarmed allenvy. Those 
upon whom fortune has smiled less favorably rejoiced 
that for once her favor had fallen upon one whose 
chief desire was to extend her blessings to all. Singu- 
lar was the voice of grief, love, and eulogy which rose 
from the press and from thousands of all classes at 
the announcement of his sudden decease. Singular 
to hear words, such as rarely if ever have been spoken 
over the form of death, from the greatest orator and 
Freethinker of our time, Colonel Ingersoll, and also 
from one of the most devoted and talented of the 
clergy of our city, Dr. R. Heber Newton. The gen- 
eral tribute to his character and career was that he 
had been one of the most sincere, honest, and devoted 
of men. As such he had admirably performed his 
part, under his circumstances, as a member of that 
high jury of American gentlemen. 

But because he was independent, sincere, and hon- 
est, a first hand and not a second hand soul, he had been 
compelled to form his own verdict upon the highest 
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of issues—the Questions of Religion, which the very 
fact of existence propounds to every mortal man. The 
value of every human life depends fundamentally upon 
its answer to these questions. 

Let no one for a moment believe that unless these 
great problems had been truly and nobly solved by 
our friend, the character and consequent career which 
has called forth general homage, which has brought 
us here, which has made this club a fact, would ever 
have been possible. 

Our President has therefore assigned to me as to 
one our friend was wont to call his “‘co-laborer” the 
task, or privilege rather, of saying a few words upon 
our friend’s religious convictions. The first reflection 
upon this subject then should be that these convic- 
tions were the foundation of this man,—for a man 
more deeply, sincerely, and honestly religious has rarely 
existed. And because of his independence in every 
sense of the word, and his exceptional means of infor- 
mation, his ability, honesty, courage, and sincerity, 
and also because of the general worth and beneficence 
of his life, the fundamental religious convictions to 
which he attained upon the evidence cf his century 
are worthy of earnest and careful consideration, espe- 
cially by those whocherish his memory. Let us then, as 
the first duty, brush away certain misapprehensions: 

Firstly, our friend was not simply a Freethinker, 
or Infidel, in the ordinary use and acceptance of the 
term, and no more. 

He was indeed an Iconoclast, and yet that chiefly 
‘ because he was the devoted adherent and exponent of 
what to him was the higher, the Positive, the Univer- 
sal Faith. 

The negative side of our friend’s convictions has 
had an undue public emphasis. The impression that 
he was properly described as an Agnostic and Free- 
thinker only seems to have been widely extended by 
the newspapers at the time of his death. We were 
told as a wonder that a Freethinker, without belief in 
any church or religion, could die as calmly as if going 
to his rest after a day of toil. One city paper even 
went so far as to compare his tranquility fo that of 
that glorious pagan, Socrates. 

The trouble with all statements of.this kind is that 
they are anachronisms and are wholly oblivious of the 
law of evolution in religion upon which our friend’s 
convictions chiefly rested. They were at best half- 
truths, the negative half merely, with the affirmative 
complement suppressed or ignored. 

It was true that our friend had ceased years agoto 
believe in, or to use the religious dogmas, creeds, 
forms, and symbols of his childhood. He regarded 
them as superstitions, venerable for their antiquity 
and their past and even present usefulness to those 
who may still need them. But in our day and gener- 
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ation, under the light of evolution, he regarded them as 
obstructions to all higher religions and general pro- 
gress. He was not slow, therefore, in remanding them, 
for himself, to the realm of tradition and poesy called 
mythology. 

In his last lecture, the “‘ Mastership of Man,” noth- 
ing can well exceed the energy with which he de- 
nounces the further teaching as truths or facts, of such 
doctrines as the Creation and Fall of man, Original 
Sin, the Torture of Hell, the Vicarious Atonement, 
and Eternal Perdition. 

How, after all that evolution has done for us in 
science, history, and religion, any one who supposes 
himself to be a gentleman, and therefore a fair and 
honest man, could continue to shut down this old the- 
ologic environment of falsehood, and horror upon the 
human soul of the Nineteenth Century, entirely passed 
his comprehension. 

Fortunately, unlike poor Robert Elsmere of the 
current fiction, he had given no pledges to fortune, 
and still more fortunately he was able to escape from 
this chamber of theological horrors into the clear 
daylight of the Universal Faith. He therefore keenly 
felt, with old Lucretius, that the emancipation of the 
soul of man from its superstitions was really the great 
triumph of science, far greater than its material bene- 
fits, immense as these have been and are. 

He therefore gave to the Liberal Scientists and 
Freethinkers encouragement and aid, as to necessary 
co-workers in the cause of truth. 

The terrible curse of the nineteenth century seemed 
to him to be the persistence with which these horrid 
dogmas of the fifteenth century were still accepted 
and urged by an immense church-machinery as the 
very substance of religion itself. The same evolution 
which to his mind had opened up the Universal Faith 
seemed to him an open road which should to-day be 
be filled by the é/i#e of all civilized peoples. 

But though he had outgrown the older forms of 
Theology as the forms and language of Religion, that 
growth was itself the result of an evolution of the very 
substance and reality of religion which compelled for 
it a higher and a truer expression. 

The conviction that the old Theology would not 
stand the tests of science, was not, therefore, to him 
in any sense a retrogade step in religious culture. It 
was in itself an advance, an instance of the great law 
of progress, which is, that an apparent disintegration 
or differentiation is, if we have eyes to see it, always 
the result of a higher integration dissolving the old 
union and ideas at the call of a higher unity. Thus 
growth always dissolves the old materials in forming 
a higher combination. Under this law our friend 
found the old religious ideas gradually but distinctly 
enlarging by inevitable steps upward, from the simple 
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imaginative ideas inherited from our primitive ances- 
tors till they culminated in the one grand Universal 
Faith of the present age; a Faith which includes all 
of the stages of past religious history, as so many 
steps to its own final triumph. 

In this way, for instance, he followed the growth of 
the conception of an Anthropomorphic God until it blos- 
somed out into the modern scientific conception of 
The Infinite World, as the true god in fact,—infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable in its laws, yet ever vary- 
ing in its phenomena. How fondly have we together 
pondered over this problem of problems, how gladly 
did.we find that Geethe, the wisest of men,had placed 
the same solution in his Faust, that modern Book of 
Job, in the great Bible of Humanity. 

In Faust’s musings on God as an ultimate thought, 
we find the opening words of the Zogos-gospel carried 
to their evolutional and scientific result. | 

Says Faust: 


It stands written: " /n the Beginning was the Worv," 

Here at once I balk, who can ever help me on? 

Impossible that I can rate a word so high; 

Quite otherwise must | translate, 

If by the thought I am moved aright. 

Now it stands written: “ /» the Beginning was the Tuoucnt." 
Bethink thee well over this first line, 

That thy pen pass not too hastily on! 

Is it Though? that works and forms the All? 

No, it should stand: “ /n the Beginning was the Powrr."’ 
Yet even as this I am writing down, 

Something warns me that by it I cam never stand, 

The Spirit aids me, all at once I see the truth. 

And confidently I write:  /n the Beginning was the Fact."' 


Thus the poet gives the growth of the God-idea from 
the Word of Theologic Revelationtothe 7hough/ of Met- 
aphysics, then to the Force or Power of Dynamic Scien- 
tists, then to the ac‘ual Fact, and the laws of facts and 
things which modern Positive Science recognizes as 
the world of law and order about us. The world as a 
fact is the true God; ¢he mot J, which ever stands op- 
posite to the conscious /, and with that forms the 
equation of conscious existence. Says Geethe again, 
in substance: “He who rises not high enough to see 
God and Nature as ONE, knows neither, and thinks 
only to sink in a sea of contradictions.” 

In a similar way we saw the Personal Historical 
Christ enlarged to the /deal Christ or Humanity, the 
Synthesis of the Human Race, the epitome of all hu- 
man History. 

The Holy Spirit became the Altruism, Love, Sym- 
pathy, Charity, which makes that human Synthesis 
possible. 

The Holy Mother re-appears as womanhood. 

The Hebrew-Greek Bible extended to include the 
good and useful of the books of the race. 

The Heaven imagined above became the /dea/ 
Heaven germinating in the heart of man and to be 
realized in the deyond—that is, of the human future on 
earth. 
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The Helis were seen as the shadows of the evils 
which obstruct the incoming of this Heaven. 

The Creeds become the Laws and Truths of science, 
classified into a Positive Philosophy unfolding and 
explaining the world around us, and the nature and 
fortune of mankind on earth. 

May these few touches suffice to indicate the study 
of years by which the childish and limited words of 
the old faith of tradition and authority gradually ex- 
panded into a universal faith resting upon verifiable 
knowledge,—a solid religion which based human life 
and endeavor upon what man does or can know, in- 
stead of that which man does not and cannot know. 

However this change of view may seem to others, 
to our friend it was the realization of a new and ‘en- 
larged existence, which made life a blessed fact. It 
seemed to him that mankind was now just begin- 
ning to emerge as once did our savage ancestors, the 
cave-dwellers or Troglodytes, from earth caves, so 
now we, from the ancient cave-environment which 
superstition had built over all mankind. Its roof was 
the old solid firmament above, its floor the solid earth 
beneath, and still below was the Hell Stream of fire, 
while above all reigned a despot God, also “a con- 
suming fire.” 

A life of terror, cowardice, and prostration was all 
that was possible to men in that environment. In 
that terror, darkness and selfishness, human brothers, 
trampled, persecuted, and wronged each other into 
misery and suicide. 

But science had by the telescopes of Gallileo swept 
that old cave-firmament and its God into Infinity, and 
brought forth the children of men into “the sun and 
star-lit hall of earth.” The old night-mare of the 
childhood of the race had vanished. The limited 
faiths had expanded into the Universal Faith, and 
truth had brought peace, confidence, and healthy effort 
as the victory of life. 

The fruits of this Universal Faith, this Religion of 
Humanity, which was the inspiring achievement of 
our friend’s life, naturally sent its beneficence as far 
as his power or influence could reach. 

The blessed leisure of wealth was not to him the 
occasion of a nothingarian dilettantism, of idleness or 
selfish pursuits of vanity, pleasure, or ambition. 

Among its good results was the recognition of the 
interdependence and relations of all of the faiths and 
modes of thought as parts of one mighty Humanity— 
one grand human, progressive whole. 

Out of such a recognition, which is one of the tenets 
of the Universal Faith and of that on/y, he sought to 
bring into this club a higher spirit, not only of tolera- 
tion but of appreciation, than had before been found 
practicable even among cultured people. The spirit 
in which that effort was made, if still allowed to pre- 
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side over this club, will ensure a lasting benefit not 
only to its members, and the society of our metropolis, 
but to the Republic and finally to the world. That 
spirit of the human good will give a relation, if not a 
unity, of sentiment, to the most divergent thoughts and 
creeds,—will give to them hospitality instead of en- 
mity, will give the amenities of cultivated souls wish- 
ing well to each, instead of the old exclusive bitter- 
ness of bigotry, exclusion, and persecution. 

And what may not the enlarging circle of such an 
influence and example do in the world? 

_ If the heart is right allis right. That well-wishing 
heart was the secret of the power of our friend;—for us 
to continue that power is the surety of success. 

‘He told me at one of our last interviews that he 
had found the flower of our human Faith in the words 
of the poet Lowell in memory of the great Naturalist, 
Agassiz. He wrote them down for me, and from his 
own hand I read now the best picture of himself: the 
best ideal for us if we extend it, as he wished and as he 
did, not only to individuals, but to their thoughts, feel- 
ings, creeds, and faiths: 


“His magic was not far to seek, 
He was so human; whether strong or weak, 
Far from his kind he never sank or soared, 
But sate an equal guest at every board. ~ 

_ No beggar ever felt him condescend, 
Nor Prince presume; himself he always bare 
At manhood's simple level, and where e'er 
He met a stranger, there he left a friend."’ 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY CLUB AND ITS 
FOUNDER. 


BY MONCURY D. CONWAY. 

A youth went forth in the morning twilight and sat 
- on the summit of a hill, gazing on the slumbering vil- 
lages below. While he sat there a procession of weird 
forms passed before him. Out of the realm of shadows 
they came, into the same they passed, from their vast 
circuit. Between dusk and dusk their tall, swarthy 
shapes were revealed by the flaming star which each 
bore with an uplifted hand. The other hand of each 
was bent with open palm earthward. Though some 
of the faces were stern, others were beautiful. Though 
the youth longed that their eyes should turn towards 
him, and some word fall from their lips, silently they 
passed on, each eye bent forward on vacancy. He 
spoke, but they heeded not; he shouted, but they 
answered not; at last he wept and implored, and 
stretched pleading hands, but they returned him no 
sign. 

At length the sun rose: its splendors shot over the 
earth, and nothing could be seen on the horizon but 
columns of rose-tinged cloud. From these the youth 
turned and hastened homeward; but through the day 
he sat dreaming of his vision, and in the night he could 
not rest. Ere daybreak he sat again on the summit, 
and to his joy the genii again appeared. This time, 
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he thought, they will surely speak to me, perhaps 
alight on the earth, or at least give me some sign of 
the errand on which they are bound. But it was not 
so: still their feet touched not the earth, no star was 
lowered, nor eye bent downward; the plaintive cries 
of the youth gained no response, and the morning 
light again smote the wondrous forms into floating mist. 

Day after day, as it was breaking, found the youth 
speeding from his feverish couch; as its bright hours 
passed they beheld him tranced in gloomy abstraction; 
and the night brought out its galaxies only to be 
eclipsed by the upheld flames of his phantoms. So 
glided the weeks into months, the months into years. 
The whole life and heart of the youth were gone out 
into pallor and pain, as he thought only of the incom- 
prehensible forms. With them went out sweet hopes 
and joys of those around him. Parent and sister, | 
brother and lover, waited for the return of his affection 
and interest in vain. 

One day, when he had come from his watch, it was 
told him that one who had formerly shared his love, 
lay dying. A shudder passed through his frame, as a 
glimpse of his dead world parted the cloud which separ- 
ated him from it, then he sank, and lay as if turned to 
stone. In his trance that loved one stood beside him, 
and said: “Since thou didst die to me in the land of 
the living, let me live to thee in the world of the dead. 
Thou wouldst know the meaning of the phantoms. 
Listen! Their names are Life, Pain, Thought, Love, 
Death. They bear stars; for, starlike, they follow 
their courses, unhasting, unresting, unswerving. Their 
steadfast eyes bend not to thee, their ears are deaf to 
thy cries, because they exist only in their eternal pur- 
pose. One sign alone they had for thee—and that, 
alas, thou couldst not understand: the hand pressed 
earthward. That would have said, ‘As we pass stead- 
fastly on our orbits, bear each our appointed star, ful- 
filling our task, even so do thou on earth, though thy 
star be a brief love, thy task a child’s happiness.’ 
Whilst thou vainly pleadedst for the secret of Life, its 
reality was with the butterfly that alighted on thy 
shoulder, the flower opening at thy side, unheeded. 
Whilst thou wert pondering the mystery of Pain, thou 
hast not cared that it was piercing hearts around thee. 
Whilst dreaming of the source of thought, thoughtless 
thou hast been; speculating about Love, thou hast 
shut it out from its rest in thy heart; grasping after 
the meaning of Death, thou hast made it the fearful 
guest of they home.” 

Then in the grey morning he awoke to dream no 
more of the phantoms. Beside that bed over which 
Death was hovering, he watched till he saw the tide of 
life return, and, when health and joy glowed there 
again, lo! he beheld the face of his fairest phantom, as 
if turned from its star-track to befriend him. Now, 
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under white hairs, his youth was partly recovered; he 
made hearts forget their pain in his songs; his winged 
hand achieved works for men; for him past dawns 
lingered in tints of the petal and the shell; the un- 
swerving stars answered him in eyes he had taught to 
smile. In happy dreams the gefiii kissed him who 
had risen to their path by travelling his own with a 
steadfastness equal to theirs. 


* * 

My little fable is that of the world, and of our race. 
Through dark ages, and ages of long twilight, mankind 
have devoted first fruits of their humanity—their ge- 
nius, learning, wealth—to phantasms of the unknown 
powers; to them sacrificed the joys of earth, its beauty, 
its peace, even after the slaughter of human victims 
had ceased. There are human sacrifices where no 
_ blood is shed; and they have lasted into our time. Dr. 
O. W. Holmes recently remarked to me, “I have spent 
some of the best energies of my life in merely clearing 
away the bushes to get at real life, and the simple 
truth of things.”’ That is the experience of one reared 
at the fountain-head of American culture. 

But we witness a change. A generation has ar- 
rived which realizes that it does not exist in one world 
to attend to the affairs of another, and that it has 
enough to do in grappling with known forces without 
wasting strength on the unknowable. Emerson said 
in my hearing, “An actually existent fly is more im- 
portant than a possibly existent angel.’’ The latter- 
day pilgrim reverses the “progress” of Bunyan’s 
Christian: he journeys from the life to come to that 
which is. To some this is a new religion. As the 
poet Arthur Clough,—whom some are identifying as 
Robert Elsmere,—wrote: 


‘It seems His newer will 
We should not think at all of Him, but turn, 
And of the world which He has given us make 
What best we may." 


This has long been the consensus of a majority of 
liberal and instructed minds. But there may be a re- 
ligion without a gospel. To bea gospel it must bap- 
tize its forerunners and messengers with fire; it must 
attain human incarnation. Some must sell all they 
have and follow it. It must be beloved as well as be- 
lieved, and lived, and embodied. 

The first autumnal assembly of the Nineteenth 
Century Club (November 21, 1888) met to commem- 
orate its founder, the late Courtlandt Palmer. It is 
strange enough,—and this great money-making New 
York is not unnaturally impressed by the fact,—that 
one of its old gentry, a society man, a millionaire, 
should have become the apostle of the new humani- 
tarian faith. The fires of cremation were never more 
symbolical than when they reduced to ashes so much 
of Courtlandt Palmer as had not been consumed by 
his enthusiasm of humanity. I recognized the sacred 
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fire on him when he laid before me, as a newly chosen 
officer of the club, his ideas and ideals concerning it. 
The old social order, he said, advances swiftly to ruin. 
It rested on beliefs fast failing like rotten beams. The 
débris is already visible in decay of old restraints and 
consequent tendencies to anarchy. There are increas- 
ing moral and social dangers which threaten all 
equally—whatever their creeds—and which can only 
be met by the Harmonized activities of all the humane, 
the earnest, the competent workers in the community. 
They must be drawn from their sectarian isolation. 
They must keep their theories, their theologies, but 
must abandon their bigotries—whether fanatical or 
radical—and codperate for human enlightenment and 
welfare. The Nineteenth Century Club is introducing 
them to each other. It is much to bring them within 
hand-shaking distance of each*other. We do not ask 
them to suppress’ their doctrines, but to be prepared 
to discuss them, to explain them, and to listen respect- 
fully to the doctrine of others. He expressed his be- 
lief that similar clubs would spring up in other com- 
munities (already there are one or two such) and that 
a large humanizing and liberalizing influence would 
spread from them through the nation. Nay, thtough 
the world. During his last visit to Europe Courtlandt 
Palmer made an effort to establish a similar club in 
London; he failed only because London is already a 
vast Nineteenth Century Club, distributing its work 
in many sections and sub-sections, all meeting in its 
grand magazines and reviews—such as “The Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

Our Nineteenth Century Club, seen in its founder’s 
large way, is the legitimate successor of the original 
clubs. In ancient times, men who consecrated them- 
selves to the salvation of mankind could not earn 
much money; they could live only by clubbing their 
small means together in convent or college. The club 
was the economy of the other-worldly. Its original 
intent survives to some extent in the English club of 
to-day, where scholars who do not devote their lives 
to money, may yet enjoy luxuries at low price. The 
need of our time corresponding to that which made 
poor priests and students “mess” together, is the 
spiritual, the intellectual, and moral need we all have 
to bring our isolated ideas and energies together, and, 
by exchanges, participate, without encroachment on 
each other, in the great banquet of truth and knowledge 
in our time. And that not for mere luxury, not only 
for dilettantism (though something may be said for 
these also), but for a purpose of human salvation as 
urgent as that which brought the old Black Friars and 
Gray to their commune. It is a salvation from igno- 
rance, narrowness, from that pious provincialism which 
is our modern paganism. It is a salvation from the 
spirit which “evermore denies,” and sour discord be- 
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‘tween honest men who should be friends and fellow- 
workers. 

The Nineteenth Century Club is not founded to as- 
sail anybody’s belief, but to humanize all varieties of 
_ belief. It is steadily replacing controversies with ex- 
planations; the speakers refrain from caricaturing 
each others’ beliefs or unbeliefs. This is not the revo- 
lutionary or the iconoclastic method; it may permit 
the phantoms to go on with their procession some- 
what longer, and to maintain their social estates. But 
the phantoms will have to remain by their benedic- 
tions, not their cursings; by charity, and not sacrifice; 
there will be flowers on their altars, and not bleeding 
hearts; they will survive by uniting those whom they 
once parted, as sheep and goats; they will approve 
themselves not by miracles of blasted fig-trees, but by 
bearing fruit on every branch for the sustenance and 
happiness of mankind. 


THE WISH-RING. 
AFTER THE GERMAN OF RICHARD LEANDER. 


There was once upon a time a poor wood-cutter 
that had married a good and honest maiden. He was 
_ working in a great forest, a day’s journey from his na- 
tive village, and was busied with the felling of an old 
oak tree. As the noble tree crashed to the earth, there 
came limping out of a rotten hollow in the trunk an 
old grandam. She told him that she was a fairy, that 
a wicked magician had bewitched her, and that the 
wood-cutter had at last delivered her from her long 
imprisonment. She wished to prove her gratitude to 
him and make hima present. There was an eagle’s 
nest in the top ot the prostrate tree and in it lay a sol- 
itary egg. The fairy took the egg and brokeit. A 
plain ring dropped from it,—a ring of brass: “Take 
this ring as thy reward,” she said, “it looks common 
and worthless, but it is a wish-ring; wish whatsoever 
thy heart desires and thou shalt get it. But mark me 
well; there is but one wish in it! 


The fairy gave the poor wood-cutter the ring and 
vanished. 


Any other man would have left his work and made 
a good wish at once. But Peter—such was the wood- 
man’s name—did not do that. “There is no hurry,” 
he said to himself, “and then I must go home first 
and talk with my wife about it.” He faithfully com- 
pleted iis work, and then with a light and joyous 
heart, wended his way homeward. 


On the way, he passed through a great city. It 
had meantime become evening, and as he walked with 
firm step through the lighted streets, he saw to the 
right and left the brilliant and dazzling windows of the 
shops. At other times he had asked himself, as he saw 
the wealth of articles on show: “Canst thou pur- 
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chase this or that?” But to-day he viewed them all 
with princely pride, as if to say: “I could have them 
all. I need but to wish it and they are mine. But no! 
I’ll wish me something -better.” 

While thus talking to himself, he paused before 
the show-window of a jeweler’sshop. Ah! how many 
costly rings there were behind those great panes of 
glass! The goldsmith stood in the doorway near by, 
having just quit work. “ Well stranger,’ he said, 
“wouldn’t you like to buy something of me?” And 
therewith he secretly examined the wood-cutter, to 
see whether, perhaps, he was able to pay the price of 
a gold ring. “ No, master goldsmith,” Peter answered, 
and turned to him with sparkling eyes. ‘Look here, 
this plain little ring on my finger is worth more than 
all your rings so precious, all your pearls, all your 
jewels and trinkets!” “It is a wish-ring,” he added 
in an undertone, and told how he had come by it. 

In those days—at the time of our story—wish- 
rings were not uncommon. The goldsmith was a 
shrewd fellow, and, as he saw that honest Peter was 
incapable of a lie, he at once believed the story that 
was told him. But he was greedy and covetous. “I 
must have that ring,” he said to himself, and he called 
out pleasantly to the woodsman: “ Stranger, you are 
a favorite of fortune. A man like you brings good 
luck to every man’s house. What a pleasure it would 
be to entertain you! Step in with me, be my guest, 
and a hearty welcome to you.”’ 

Peter suspected nothing wrong and allowed himself 
to be led into the house by the over-friendly gold- 
smith. The goldsmith had his maid get a good sup- 
per ready, for the old niggard had neither wife nor 
child, and brought out his best and heaviest wines for 
his guest. : 

Peter was tired from his day’s work and his long 
journey, and had grown hungry and thirsty. At the 
sight of the good wines that he had never yet tasted 
in his life he became talkative, and soon after he 
sank into a deep and heavy sleep. Then the gold- 
smith pulled the ring from the finger of his guest, and 
put a common brass one in its place. The next morn- 
ing, at daybreak, he awoke his guest, got him his 
breakfast with his own hands, and wished him God 
speed. Before opening his shop, he went down into 
the fire-proof vault of his house, put the ring on his 
finger and said: “ Let there rain hard Prussian dollars, 
ten times one hundred thousand of them.” And lo! 
down from the roof they came, and fell like hail- 
stones, fast and furious, upon the floor beneath. But 
many of them fell upon the head of the goldsmith, 
and he plunged senseless to the ground; still more 
rained upon him, and he was crushed to death. Down 
they came still, until there really were ten times one 
hundred thousand of them. Not a single one was 
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missing. But the goldsmith lay dead beneath his 
treasure. 

After a while, when the goldsmith did not appear 
about the house, his maid became frightened and ran 
for the constable. The constable came, knocked, 
shouted, and then broke open all the doors. They 
found the goldsmith at last, buried beneath his piles 
of great, hard dollars. His heirs came, gave him a 
grand funeral, and divided his money amongst them. 

Now, poor Peter trudged along with his wrong 
ring, and came to his wife with glistening eyes to tell 
her of his adventure in the forest. “I tell you, Peter,” 
she said, “ we’ll wish for those two acres of land we 
just rented.” “Not yet, wife,” said Peter; “I’ve al- 
ready saved a part of the money to buy them; we'll 
keep our wish for something better than that.” And 
Peter went to his work fearlessly and trustingly, as 
though nothing could fail him. 

Scarcely was the year up and he stood as his own 
master on his own ground. “ Now, wife,” said he, 
“both the acres are ours, and we've got our wish yet.” 
“ Yes,” she answered, “and now let’s wish for a cow.” 
“No,” said Peter, “we can soon save the money for 
a cow, and I am not going to wish for a thing that I 
can get so easily myself. I am going to wait with my 
wish until something extraordinary comes along.” 

And so it went from yearto year. A horse was 
got, and then another; they increased their stock of 
cattle and bought more new land. The old cot had 
become too small for the young folk that were growing 
up; it was torn down and in its stead arose a hand- 
some farmhouse, for Peter had become the most re- 
spected man of his village. His children grew apace, 
and were all sturdy and true, as was he and his wife. 
Everything that he laid hold of was’ blessed; for he 
went at everything with care and with a will, as though 
failure were impossible to him. He would often twist 
the ring on his finger, and when his wife glanced at 
him with the unasked question upon her lips: “Shall 
we wish this or that?” a smile would pass across his 
quiet face and he would say: “It’s time enough yet. 
The ring brings me luck, and the wish—lI’ll always 
have left.” 

And so it went on. He and his wife lived to a great 
and hearty old age. His children’s children were grow- 
ing up. He had become old and feeble, and one day he 
fell intoa soft and silent sleep from which he never woke 
again. The shock was great to his wife, so great that 
she too had to seek her couch, and on the day after, 
she followed her husband. The venerable old couple 
were buried together. It was a noble following that 


marched along behind those coffins, the sturdy, pow- 
erful sons and the slender grandchildren, all with their 
wives and relatives. 
said the eldest 


“And there was that ring,” 
“Poor father always had his secret 
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about that; he must have thought a great deal of it: 
so we haven't taken it from him.” 

Thus was the wish-ring buried with its owner, and 
it was not the real one at that. It had brought a bles- 
sing upon him and his house; not because happiness 
lay in the ring itself, but because that blessing lived 
in the bosom of its possessor. This it was that brought 
him happiness. The real wish-ring had brought its 
unworthy holder the fulfillment of his wish and with 
it the ruin that his covetousness had invited. 

It is a strange thing, this matter of the right and 
the wrong. A bad thing in good hands is ever so 
much more valuable than a good thing in bad hands. 


True happiness is a part of our own and innermost 
nature, and what we commonly call luck and ill-luck, 
is often but our own fancy deluded by outward show 
and vain splendor. 


THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY IN THE MORAL 
WORLD. 


BY GEORG VON GIZYCKI. 
Translated from the German by sxpx. 

There is also a law of conservation of energy in 
the moral world. Every man can make those words of 
Faust his own: : 

The traces of my days on earth 

Cannot in ages perish! 
What a powerful assurance does this thought lend 
our actions, what a serious and solemn significance 
does it impress upon life! How it exalts our con- 
sciousness of self, how it awakens in us the sense of 
creative responsibility! And how this thought with 
its promise of unselfish immortality, works in us as 
a conqueror of death! 

Nothing is lost! The results of our works are im- 
perishable! When once a deed is done, it no longer 
belongs to us,—it extends its influence, in ever and 
ever widening undulations, into all eternity, “ Our 
deeds,” says George Eliot, “ are like children that are 
born to us; they live and act independently of our 
own will. No, children can be strangled, but deeds 
never: they have an indestructible life within, as well 
as without, our consciousness.” 

Our deeds have truly “ an indestructible life within 
our consciousness.” Our existence is not a succession 
of disconnected moments (as the doctrine of chance 
represents it), and we do not at every moment begin 
to live life over again; yesterday is not indifferent for 
to-day, nor to-day for yesterday; but our life has con- 
tinuity and solidarity; every part of it rests beneath 
the influence of what has gone before and influences 
what is tocome. Every past has sown, every future 
will reap, good or bad. “The least step towards 
the bad,” says Shaftesbury, “ changes the character 
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and worth of life’; and the same is true of the 
slightest» good deed. Every good deed makes easier 
those to come, it clears the way for better ones, it 
gives us a joyous confidence in ourselves, and 
strengthens our moral power. A bad deed makes 
better conduct difficult; it shadows one like a destiny, 
forcing him to continue onward in the path of evil, for 
it seems that there is no longer a way of return. 
“Our actions determine us just as much.as we deter- 
mine our actions,” says the great poetess whose words 
we once before quoted. “ There is a fearful power in 
our actions, that can first make a hypocrite of an 
honest man, and then transform him into agreement 
with this change of character; for, given the first mis- 
step, the second appears as the only possible retreat 
and for ever afterwards the best. . . . Europe, they 
say, adjusts itself to the fait accompli; and so it is 
with the individual man.” 


Not only our actions, but our feelings and thoughts 
have their imperishable effects within us. Thence the 
commandments: Thou shalt not covet what is unjust! 
and: Be watchful and true! 


But there are no actions, no feelings and thoughts, 
that affect us a/one: they all extend their influence to 
others. Whoever injures his own physical and mental 
health, will thereby injure that of his descendants. 
“The iniquity of the fathers is visited upon the chil- 
dren unto the third and fourth generation.”* But who- 
ever physically, or mentally, or morally, perfects him- 


self, that person gives happiness to child and childrens’ — 


children. Yet the influence of our conduct does not 
alone affect our family,—it is, in the strictest sense of 
the word, immeasurable: it extends far and near, 
throughout all time. How must this thought exalt and 
gladden him who strives for the just and good! Could 
any other thought so much enhance the sacredness 
of moral obligation? 


Perhaps but one: the thought that we alone can 
work righteousness in the world. The cosmical powers 
without us do not realize our ideals. If we conscious 
beings do not help ourselves, then no one will help us. 
If we do not ourselves help our brethren, then no one 
will help them. Gods will not help them, nor “ time.” 
John Morley has well said: “Mankind does not move 
onward like the hand of a clock, driven by a mechan- 
ism of wheels. It cannot rest for a generation, in the 
comforting consciousness that it will arise again at the 
end of thirty years in a greatly advanced condition. 
The little that we see at all of progress, is effected 
rather solely by human effort and human work.... He 
who thinks that abuses, absurd customs, life-wast- 
ing institutions, will disappear of themselves from the 


*Compare Th, Ribot, L’Hérédité psychologigue, 11. Ed. Paris: 1882. ler 
Partie, Chap. 5: L’hérédité des sentiments et des passions, I1leme Partie, Chap. 
3. Les conséquences morales del hérédité. 
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world, forgets the fact that in most cases the selfish 
interest of whole classes is closely united with every 
one of these evils.” Generations of men not only grow 
and flourish, but they pass away. Nations not only 


move in the path of progress, they decline and fall as 


well. Each of us can work to that end, that our hu- 
manity may not perish. Each of us bears within usa 
share of the responsibility. 


THE MEASURE OF TIME, 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 
Life is to too serious, filled with crying needs, 
For men to count their lives alone by years. 
The world's great heroes rose through toils and tears; 
They wrote the mighty sum of life in deeds! 


SONNET. 
BY LOUIS BELROSE, JR. 
Ere the first rose, which bloomed when first we met, 
Gave fruit of flowers to a warmer sun, 
Ere Time, that tends the work by Love begun, 
Rolled back the leaves wherein her soul was set, 


This lady, now my fond heart's floweret, 
Remained unknown to me. She seemed like one 
Unworthy love, but whom we gaze upon 
Delighted for an hour and then forget. 


Even so she seemed who now appears to me 
But with her soul, that draws my own above 
Remembrance of her beauty’s mastery; 


Only her dear, sweet soul, the light whereof 
Was lighted that my guiding star might be 
None other than the purest flame of love. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Les Principes pu Droit. Emile Beaussire, Membre de |'Institut. 

Paris: 1888. Felix Alcan. 

Both in philosophy and jurisprudence the distinction between 
law and ethics is of recent origin. The philosophers of Greece 
overlooked it, the jurisconsults of ancient Rome blended the two 
ideas in their universal science—the cognizance of things human 
and divine, —while for scholasticism the principles of jurisprudence 
were a part of theology. Puffendorf limited the jus naturale to 
outward acts, cognizable before the courts of man and not before 
the tribunal of God. Leibnitz like the jurists of antiquity, con- 
ceived the existence of a universal jurisprudence, comprising the 
justice of God and man, and finding its culmination in a future 
life. But it was not until Kant that the distinction was clearly in- 
dicated. Having posited in the Critique of Practical Reason, the 
underlying principles common to both sciences, he proceeded in 
two separate works to develop the formal elements of each. The 
limitation of the domain of natural law to outward acts was made 
the basis of a careful philosophical analysis, and the starting-point 
of an ingenious and profound formulation of the principles deter- 
mining the respective provinces of jural and moral science. 

While the distinction is now generally emphasized, it has 
borne fruit more quickly in the province of ethics than in the do- 
main of law. The practical conclusions of ethical science rarely 
meet with opposition. Few call that a vice which others denomi- 
nate a virtue: while many advocate as a right what just as many 
others denounce as unfounded either in the philosophy of nature 
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or the common experience of mankind. Upon the question of 
rights philosophers and jurists are divided. Anarchy prevails in 
the world of opinion touching the rights of mankind— and not be- 
cause fixed principles are not admitted as maxims of conduct, but 
because these principles are not recognized as universally neces- 
sary and permanently requisite to the regulation of human laws. 
To dispel the confusion that thus reigns in the metaphysics of 
jurisprudence, and to attempt a philosophical exposition of the for- 
mal principles of jural science, has been the object broposed by 
M. Beaussire in his work upon the ** Principles of Law." 

‘‘A single concept suffices to constitute law—the concept of 
duty. The idea of duty is borrowed from ethics; but the law ac- 
cepts that idea complete and does not seek its origin. Duty is to 
law what space is to geometry. The taskof going beyond duty the 
law leaves to ethics as geometry leaves to metaphysics the task of 
going beyond space.” In this principle M. Beaussire finds the basis 
of his science. The development proceeds from an introductory 
discussion of the ‘‘ state of nature,” the ‘social contract,” and of 
like hypotheses that adhere to the body of philosophic jurispru- 
dence, to the division and analysis of the various jural ideas con- 
trolling the legal systems of civilized society. The propositions ad- 
vanced appertain to no one community; the analyses offered rest 
upon the principles of no one system of law; but a presentation— 
in so far as that is possible—of the formal principles, the meta- 
physics of law, founded upon the basic idea of duty, is attempted. 
The book thus forms a proper introduction into the study of jural 
principles, whether for the student of law or the student of phil- 
osophy. In the method of such works liés the true foundation of a 
balanced legal culture. 

That method is strangely opposed to the one obtaining in our 
country. On the continent the study of law is preceded by a survey of 
the formal principles of jurisprudence, whether it be through the me- 
dium of a work like that of M. Beaussire, or through the study of the 
more universal and equitable polity of pretorian Rome. But the 
pride of our jurists glories in the independente and indigenous char- 
acter of our system of jurisprudence,—and they can conceive of no 
other scheme of instruction than the media@vo-historical method. Yet 
the pretension to an autochthonous origin is in the main unfounded. 
_ The influence of civil doctrines upon the Chancery, Admiralty, and 

Ecclesiastical Jurisprudence of the Anglo-Saxon nations is unde- 
niable; the infusion of civil principles into the body of our com- 
mercial law is extensive and controlling; legislation bearing upon 
the law of marriage and the relation of the family to society is 
being constantly made to harmonize with the equitable notions 
obtaining in the time of Justinian; and the constant tendency of 
juridical methods is towards a recognition of the more universal 
principles developed by the prztors and jurisconsults of Ancient 
Rome. The code of Louisiana, the customary law of Lower 
Canada, are derived from the civil law. It constitutes the basis of 
the unwritten law of Continental Europe. In the colonjal settle- 
ments of Java and Japan, in Ceylon and in Trinidad, in the East 


and West Indias, in South America, in Mexico, the basis of the- 


dominant systems of unwritten law rests on the theories of the 
Roman jurisconsults. In the words of D’Aguesseau ‘‘the grand 
destinies of Rome are not yet accomplished; she reigns throughout 
the world by her reason, after having ceased to reign by her author- 
ity.” Yet in the face of this universal influence the study of 
Roman jurisprudence, with few exceptions, finds no place in the 
curriculum of the Anglo-Saxon legal education. The introduction 
into the great body of legal truths is made through the medium of 
a work, which, however grand in method and execution, rests upon 
the erroneous assumption of a theocratical ordination—a work 
whose only worth must now be found in its value as a source of 
historical inquiry and as a Classic specimen of English prose and 
juridical rhetoric. 


Rgaistic IpgaLism IN Itserr. Nathaniel Holmes. 

Boston: 1888. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 Vols. 

‘* Realistic Idealism holds that the Real and the Ideal are not 
two distinct worlds, but only the two sides or aspects of one and the 
same whole Actuality of real Essence and Power. The theory is 
founded, as the universe itself eternally is, upon absolute and relative 
necessities, movable and immovable grounds, essential and chan- 
geable relations, the logical categories of reason, of freedom and ne- 
cessity, universal and necessary truths, and*absolute Fact. Its 
method is both analytical and synthetical, is neither exclusively 
dialectical and deductive, nor wholly experimental and inductive, 
but is both at once: it is, in short, the universal method of the 
Metaphysical Logic which takes up all science into intelligible and 
clear solution. It begins with Psychology and ends only in On- 
tology, or the Science of all real Being. The analysis finds its 
completion and absolute synthesis in the identity of the Real and 
the Ideal. Its Logic is grounded on these eternal necessities, ab- 
solute truths, essential and necessary relations, universal categories 
of necessity and freedom, and the universal and necessary fact of 
eternal movement on the basis of the immovable or the unmoved, 
and the instrumental mediation and reflection therein necessarily 
involved; and that are, all together and in the complex unity of the 
synthetic and absolute Whole, necessarily constitutive of pure uni- 
versal Reason or absolute Intelligence, and of all Reality. Its 
summary category is that of Universality, Specialty, Particularity, 
and Totality or One-Wholeness. Freedom is mere possibility, and 
as such is an absolute fact; a truth that is as eternal and necessary 
as any other necessity of Reason. Universal Movement is the 
same thing as Self-movement, and is an absolute fact and a neces- 
sary truth as such. The universal and essential Whole, as abso- 
lute Content and Form in eternal movement, is eternally and nec- 
essarily differenced, distinguished, and distributed into parts, as- 
pects, and special relations within the Whole; and the eternally 
active and absolute Causality therein involved is eternally and nec- 
essarily mediated through these special determinations of essence, 


form, and relation, as media, means, or instrumentalities, and fur- 


ther differentiated into other specialties of essence and form, and 
into the particular substances, shapes, qualities, and properties of 
things in Nature; returning again through them and out of them 
into its own ever-continuous identity, whereby they vanish as such 
in a perpetual round or cycle of creation of new in the destruction 
of old. Such movement in Freedom and under all the categories 
of Necessity and Reason is thereby necessarily a rational process 
of change in the movable on the ground of the immovable, and is, 
in short, an eternal process of absolute Knowing and Creating. 
Knowing, or Thinking, is nothing else but that. Consciousness is the 
simple fact of knowing, and is nothing eles but that. Such knowing, 
conscious movement is Will, and Will is nothing else but that; and 
Will is only partially (ngt absolutely) free, and is only partially 
(not absolutely) necessary. Some limited degree and measure of 
purposive self-determination to a definite end and aim is both pos- 
sible and actual therein. Fully defined and correctly conceived, 
the universal and absolute Intelligence is found to be identical 
with the absolute logical Notion, Concept, or Idea of all Reality 
and all Ideality. Nature is the external aspect and manifestation 
of the continuous evolution of the universal, eternal, absolute, and 
ever-identical Whole into special and particular parts, aspects, 
and things, which are as permanent as they are permanent, and as 
evanescent as they are evanescent, existing as real only in the ever- 
flowing Ideality of the eternal Reality. Finite souls, in whatever 
degree, from the lowest self-conscious animal up to the highest hu- 
man intelligence, are such specialties of essence and form, of soul 
and body compounded, in the sphere of external Nature; the in- 
ternal soul being so specially constituted within the external body 
as to be in itself a special whole by itself considered, and a guasi 
logical Notion (however incomplete), and, as such, a partial and 
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dependent (not an absolute) unity or syllogism of synthetic Apper- 
ception and Judgment in a finite personality, sharing as such in the 
universal reason and life by a certain limited participation therein, 
and so being itself a special knowing, thinking, and creating power, 
under a special consciousness of its own, endowed with a certain 
limited free agency as knowing will or conscience, and capable of 
imposing law, guidance, and control on its own action and con- 
duct, and of a certain measure of moral responsibility.” 

Such, in the words of the author, is the philosophic theory of 
Realistic Idealism—not remarkable for its lucidity. We are struck, 
we must confess, by the opacity of purpose pervading the work, 
and we think the presentation would: have been much more effect- 
ive, had the author, as he confesses he has not done, ‘‘ contented 
himself with a rigid and exact statement of his own conclusions in 
the briefest form possible.” Philosophy, it is true, 7s a ‘‘ criticism, 
an eclecticism.” But it is the eclecticism of ideas and not an ec- 
lecticism of theories literally transcribed with a painful affectation 
of artificial terminologies. We feel that Realistic Idealism in Phil- 
osophy Itself is encumbered by its method, and that, though inter- 
esting in parts from the standpoint of the history of philosophy an 
by reason of its copious citations from the literature of ages, it can- 
not be regarded as having greatly contributed to man's ‘' aspiration 
after an intelligible theory of the universe and himself.” uxpx. 


In the January number of Zhe Atlantic Monthly Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich has published a poem on the Gloucester fisher folk, 
‘* Alex Yeaton’s Son.” Mr. Aldrich will contribute to the January 
Scribner's some bright memories of Portsmouth, N. H. 


The New York Zvening Post calls attention to Mr. William 
George Spencer's little book ‘‘ Inventional Geometry." The author 
(father of the distinguished philosopher) has carefully graded and 
arranged his problems so as to impart to the student an increasing 
interest. Classes formed for testing the value of the work, we are 
told, proved extraordinarily successful. The book is published by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

We welcome 7he New /deal,—the successor of 7he /ndex,—to 
the field of modern progressive thought. The constructive method 
it proposes will undoubtedly contribute to its success. The editor, 
Mr. West, is the author of ‘‘The Complete Life,” ‘‘ Uplifts of 
Heart and Will,” ‘‘ Voices of Youth,""—earnest and thoughtful pro- 
ductions. The contributors, including many of THz Open Court's, 
are all well-known. Liberal journals which do not rest satisfied 
with the negative views of Agnosticism are wanted, not only oneor 
two, but many, and a healthy competition among them should 
arise, to bring to their readers the best, the purest, the ripest thought 
of our age. The more competition we have of that kind, the more 
such journals will prosper. The field is large and the harvest is 
great—but alas, the workers are few. We hope, and do not doubt, 
that Zhe New Jdeal has come to stay for good and will answer the 
need of the time. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
: BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER X/X.—Continued, 

The same week the Sovereign was taken by the 
Chamberlain into the museum, in order that Knips 
might fall under his notice. The Sovereign looked with 
curiosity upon the lowly bent man, who perspired 
with fright, and who now quite resembled a mouse 
which is prevented by a powerful fascination from dis- 
appearing into its hole. The Sovereign discovered 
immediately what he called a subaltern nature; and 
the pale flat face, retreating chin, and dolorous aspect, 


* Translation copyrighted. 
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appeared to amuse him. In passing, he remarked the 
rampart of books from which Knips had emerged. 

“You have made yourself quickly at home; I hope 
that you will find all the books that are indispensable ~ 
to your work.” sis | | 

“T have ventured,” said Knips in a high and rasp- 
ing voice,“to borrow from your Highness’s library 
much that I needed. My wants are moderate, and 
what I lacked, I have managed, through the assistance 
of honored patrons, to obtain from the university 
library of my native city.” 

The Sovereign answered with a short nod, and pro- 
ceeded. Magister Knips remained standing in an at- 
titude of deferent respect till the Sovereign had left the 
room, when he returned to his chair, and, without turn- 
ing to the right or left, resumed his writing. Whenever 
the Sovereign entered or left the room he started up 
and sank down again, as if turned into arn automaton 
by his great respect. 

“ Are you satisfied with him?” asked the Sovereign, 
of the Professor. 

“Beyond expectation,” answered the latter. 

The Chamberlain, pleased by his recommendation, 
reminded his master that Knips was also an excellent 
painter of coats of arms, and possessed remarkable 
knowledge of the customs and regulations of the old 
Court festivals. 

When the Sovereign left the gallery he cast a dig- 
nified glance over the bent head of the little man; but 
Knips might well be pleased with the results of this 
presentation, for he was pronounced very respectful, 
and regarded useful for further projects. 

He had soon an opportunity of showing his useful- 
ness in an extraordinary case. The arrangements of 
the Court were in every respect exemplary, and not 
least when the Sovereign wished to show some mark 
of attention. A confidential councillor kept a list of 
the birthdays on which the Sovereign was bound to 
make a present, and also of the popular festivals where 
it was necessary for him to present a silver cup or 
some other testimony of his royal sympathy. On this - 
list was noted down the fixed value of the present; 
and as the time approached the councillor sent the 
necessary information to the Chamberlain, whose busi- 
ness it was to choose a suitable present. On the birth- 


‘day of any member of the princely family the Cham- 


berlain only made suggestions; the Sovereign himself 
decided what was to be given. 

Now the birthday of the Princess was approaching. 
The gentleman in-waiting, therefore, made a visit to 
her lady-in-waiting, in order to discover secretly what 
the Princess would like. In this not uncommon way 
many things were proposed; the Chamberlain of his 
own idea added modern trifles, among them copies of 
colored initial letters, which just then were painted in 
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albums and letter-sheets, for he knew that the Princess 
had wished for things of the kind. The Sovereign 
glanced over the list, and at last stopped at the initial 
letters. 
* «These Parisian manufactures will hardly please the 
Princess. Could she not have painted letters copied 
from old parchments by a draughtsman? Did you not 
extol Magister Knips to me? He could prepare very 
pretty little designs.” 

The Chamberlain expressed deferent surprise at 
his Highness’s idea, and sought the Magister. Knips 


promised to paint all the letters of the alphabet in the | 


old characters, and the Chamberlain meanwhile looked 
after the cover. When the work of the Magister was 
laid before the Sovereign he was indeed surprised. 

“ These are like the beautiful old rubrics,’’ he ex- 
claimed; “how do they come here?” 

Every letter was so painted on the old parchment 
that at cursory glance it could not be discovered 
whether the work was old or new. 

‘This shows wonderful talent; take care that the 
man is compensated according to the value of his 
service.” 

Knips lapsed into a state of respectful transport 
when the Chamberlain demonstrated to him the satis- 
faction of the Sovereign in shining coins. But it did 
not end there. For shortly afterwards the Sovereign 
visited the museum at the time when Knips was work- 
ing. The Sovereign stopped again in front of the Mag- 
ister, and said: 

“T was delighted with your pictures. You possess 
a rare aptitude: both eyes and judgment might be de- 
ceived by the counterfeit of antiquity.” 

“Your most gracious Highness must pardon me if, 
on account of shortness of time, the imitation was im- 
perfect,”’ replied the bowing Knips. 

“T am quite satisfied with it,” rejoined the Sover- 
eign, examining sharply the countenance and bearing 
of the little man. He began to vouchsafe a feeling of 
interest for the Magister. “You must have formerly 
had opportunities of exercising this art in a remu- 
nerative way.” 

“It has been reserved for your to render 
my little dexterity valuable to me,” replied Knips; 
“hitherto I have only practised such imitations for my 
own pleasure, or here and there to please others.” 

The Sovereign laughed, and went away with a 
gracious nod. Magister Knips was judged to be very 
“useful. 


* 

_ The Princess was sitting at her writing-table; the 
pen in her little hand flew over the paper; sometimes 
she looked into a book, which had a learned appear- 
ance, and copied passages which were designated by 
marks. Steps in the ante-room disturbed her work; 
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the Hereditary Prince entered, with an officer in for- 
eign uniform. 

‘‘Sit down, children !” exclaimed the Princess. 
“Put aside your sabre, Victor, und come to me. You 
have become a handsome fellow: one can see that you 
have taken your place among strangers.” 

“TI am breaking my way through,” replied Victor, — 
shrugging his shoulders, and laying his sabre cautious- 
ly near, that he might reach it with his hand. 

“ Be tranquil,” said the Princess, consolingly; “we 
are now Safe; he is busy.” 

“If he said so, we must not depend upon it,” re- 
plied Victor. “ You have become serious, Siddy. Even 
the room is changed— books, nothing but books.” He 
opened one at the title-page. ‘Archeology of Art.’ 
Tell me, what are you doing with this trash?” 

“T am breaking my way through,” repeated Siddy, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

patronizes learning,’ explained the Hered- 
itary Prince. ‘We now have literary tea-parties, she 
has pieces read and réles assigned. Take care, you 
will have to join it.” 

“I only read villains’ parts,’ replied Victor; “or, 
at the most valets’ réles.” 

“The inferior parts are always my share,” said the 
Hereditary Prince. ‘“ The best that falls to my lot is a 
good-natured father, who ends by giving his blessing.” 

‘‘He has talent for nothing but open-hearted good- 
ness; he protests if he has more than four verses to re- 
cite, and even with that there are pauses during which 
he fidgets with his lorgnette.” 

“ His proper vocation would be that of pastor,” said 

Victor, mockingly. “He would favor his congrega- 
tion with short sermons, and set them a virtuous ex- 
ample.” 
_ “If he were only better than you, there would be 
no merit in it, Victor. You have the reputation of 
playing such naughty tricks that we are not allowed 
even to know them?” 

“All calumny!” cried Victor. “Iam harshly judged 
in my regiment because of my strict principles.” 

“Then Heaven preserve us from an invasion of 
I am glad that you mean to pass 
your leave of absence in our parts; but I am surprised 
at it. You are free: the whole world is open to you.” 

‘‘Yes, free as a jackdaw that is thrown out of its 
nest,” replied Victor; “but there are times when it 
occurs to one that a garrison has not all the charms of 
home.”’ 

“And that you seek with us?” asked the Princess. 
But meanwhile you have been cam- 
paigning. I congratulate you. We hear that you 
behaved gallantly.” 

“T had a good horse,” said Victor, laughing. 

‘You have also visited all our relations?” 
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“I have penetrated the mysteries of three Courts,” 
replied Victor. “First, at my cousin’s, the innocent 
shepherd’s Court,—a charming rural life! The Grand 
Marshal carries embroidery in his pocket, at which he 
works among the ladies. The lady-in-waiting comes 
with her spaniel to dinner, and has him fed in the 
kitchen. Twice every week people are invited from 
the city to tea and pastry. When the family are alone 
at their tea they play for hazel-nuts. I believe that 
they are gathered in the autumn by the whole Court. 
Then I went to the Court of my great-uncle, with the 
_ six-foot grenadiers. I was the smallest of the society. 
One day all were in the costume of generals, the day 
after all were Nimrods, in hunting-coats and gaiters. 
One day it was drilling, and the next hunting. Powder 
is the greatest article of consumption at Court there. 
Even the ballet-dancers, they say, wear uniforms under 
their gauze. Lastly, there was the great Court of 
Aunt Louisa. All with white heads and powder. Any 
one with the hair of youth endeavoured to rid of it as 
quickly as possible. In the evening virtuous family 
conversation, and if any talked scandal, they would on 
the following morning receive.an order from the 
Princess to contribute to some benevolent institution. 
The Princess Minna asked me whether I attended 
church regularly, and when I told her that at all events 
I played regularly at whist with our chaplain, I was 
held in great contempt. She danced the first country 
dance with her brother and only the second with me. 
The evening society was accurately arranged accord- 
ing to the respective dignities of the guests. There 
was the hall of the Privy Councillors, of the Chamber- 
lains, and of the small folk of the Court; and, besides 
' that, a lower place for an unavoidable class of citizens, 
in which bankers and artists wait to be noticed by 
their Highnesses.”’ 

“These formalities make us ridiculous to the whole 
world,” exclaimed the Hereditary Prince. 

The Princess and Victor laughed at this sudden 


ebullition. 
“Since when has Benno become a Red?” asked 


Victor. 
_ “It is the first time I have heard him speak in this 
way,” said the Princess. 

“A prince should only invite gentlemen into his 
society; but whoever is there should be considered 
as the equal of the rest,’’ continued the Hereditary 
Prince. 

Again the others laughed. 

“We thank you for the wise remark, Professor 


Bonbon,” cried Siddy. 
“It was in this room that we dressed you up as an 


owl, Bonbon; and you sat here groaning under Siddy’s | 


mantle when the Sovereign surprised us.”’ 
“And where you received punishment,” replied 
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Benno, “‘because you had so disfigured a poor fellow 
like me.” | 

“Fix him up again!” cried Siddy. 

“Victor took a colored silk handkerchief, form 
two points by knots for ear-tufts, and covered the head 
of the Hereditary Prince, who quietly submitted. His 
serious face, with his dark eyebrows, looked strangely 
from under the covering. 

“The feather-coat is wanting,” exclaimed Siddy; 
“we must imagine it. I am the quail, and Victor the 
cock. I know the melody that we used to improvise 
as children.” 

She flew to the pianoforte and ran over the notes. 
The Hereditary Prince twisted the theatre-bill, which 
he pulled out of his pocket, into a cornet, and cried 
into it, “‘Tu-whit, tu-whoo, Mrs. quail, I eat you.” 

The quail sang: “Pik werwit old tu-wooh, that 
you will not do.” And the cock crows, “Cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo, dearest quail, I love you.” 

“That has never been true, Victor,” said the 
Princess, in the midst of the game. | 

“Who knows?” rejoined he; “ cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

The concert was in full flow. Victor sprang about, 
clapped his hands and crowed; the Hereditary Prince 
on his chair screeched unweariedly like an owl; Siddy 
moved her head in time, sang her pik-wer-wit, calling 
out occasionally, “You are very funny little boys.” 
A slight knocking was heard; they quickly left off their 
play; the sabre was restored to its belt; and the quail 
became in a moment the distinguished lady. 


“His Grace your father begs to inform your High- 
ness that he will wait upon you,” announced the page. 

“T knew that he would disturb us,’ cried Victor, 
in a rage. | 

“ Away with you, children,” cried Princess Sidonie. 
“T must repeat once more, cousin, that I rejoice to 
have you with us again. We three will hold together. 
Benno is brave, and my only comfort. Avoid con- 
versing with me whenever the Sovereign is present. 
I will not take it amiss if you do not notice me at all. 
The spy who is placed about me is now my maid of 
honor, Lossau. Every word that you speak in her 
presence is reported; you know the gentlemen, they 
have not become more pleasant.” 

“There is Benno’s Chamberlain,” asked Victor; 
“the Sovereign was talking to him a long time to-day.” 

“He is good-humored, but weak,” remarked the 
Hereditary Prince; “and devoted to his place. There . 
is no dependence on him.” 3 

“Try to behave well, Victor,” continued the Princess; 
“be a good Chinese, and wear your pigtail according 
to rule, and deport yourself exactly according to the 
privileges of the tuft that you wear on yourcap. Now, 
away with you down the private staircase.” 

(70 be continued.) 
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NOTES. 


It is a welcome sign of the times that liberal minds have ceased 
to be satisfied with mere negations. Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, we 
are told by his friend and co-believer, in the same manner as Tue 
Oren Court, was not satisfied with agnosticism, but aspired and 
endeavored to formulate his religion as a positive and a universal 
faith. In thus doing, radical thinkers again draw near to the old 
conceptions of religion; they learn to understand and to appreciate 
them without falling back into their errors. The time is ripe. If 
our orthodox co-workers in the province of religious thought will 
but grasp the outstretched hand, we may come to a fair understand- 
ing. Mr. Palmer in his Nineteenth Century Club has set a fair 
model for the free exchange of ideas, without aspersion, reproach or 
obloquy. Let us follow his example and the seed that is thrown 
out in this way on both sides, will certainly bear much fruit. 


We are in receipt of a manuscript by Mr. Gestefeld, who 
criticizes Mr. Hegeler's article, ‘‘Free Trade or Protection,” on 
the ground that the American nation is in so far different from 
other nations as that here the people and the government are one, 


while in Europe they are not. The American people, he declares, is 


an organism, others must be compared to machines. Organisms and 
machines cannot harmoniously work together. The mechanism 
will crush the higher organic life that comes in contact with it. 
Therefore, Mr. Gestefeld concludes, in order to preserve the 
higher organic character of our people, we must build a wall of 
protection around us against the mere mechanical nations of 
Europe. 

We have at hand a pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Formal Recogni- 


tion of the Transfer of the Lick Observatory to the Board of Re-. 


gents of the University of California”: including a Letter from the 
President of the Lick Trustees, Captain Floyd; an Address in be- 
half of the Trust by E. B. Mastick, and a Responsive Address by 
Prof. Le Conte, in behalf of the Board of Regents. Pre-eminent 
among the sciences, as impressing the imaginatidn and kindling the 
enthusiasm of man, Prof. Le Conte places Geology and Astronomy. 
This comparison forms the topic proper of the address—not un- 
marked by poetic beauty. The address by Prof. Le Conte isa 
masterly, though brief, review of the developmental history of sci- 
entific methods. 


We have made arrangements whereby we will receive new 
subscriptions to the Forum with a subscription to THz Orpen Court 
for $5.00. The price of the “orum alone is $5 a year. It is ‘‘ the 
foremost American review" of living subjects, and among its con- 
tributors are 200 of the leading writers of the world. It gives 
authoritative discussions of each side alike of every leading question 
of the time. The New York //era/d saysofit. ‘‘ It has done more 
to bring the thinking men of the country into connection with cur- 
rent literature than any other publication." This is an exceptional 
opportunity for every reader of THe Opgn Court to secure the 


Forum. 


An advanced copy of ‘‘ The Nun of Kenmare," an Autobiog- — 


raphy, by Mary Francis Clare Cusack, late Mother-General of the 
Order of the Sisters of Peace, published by Messrs. Ticknor & Co. 
of Boston, is in our hands. It is the complaint of a high-minded 
woman for having been prevented by prominent church authorities 
from carrying out her work of devotion and charity. Her faith in 
the Pope, as explained in a letter to him, seems unshaken. She be- 
lieves that his Holiness has been misguided. This autobiography 
states the one side, and whether we shall ever hear the other side 
remains still an open question. 


Rev. W. H. Thorne, of Philadelphia, the author of ‘‘ Modern 
Idols," (formerly a minister of the Presbyterian Church), informs us 
that he has founded a congregation called Unity Church, in which 
he attempts to teach a Universal Religion. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, Prof. Thomas Davidson, Prof. Calvin 
Thomas, Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, and Mr. D. F. Snider com- 
pleted their Symposium on Goethe on Monday, December 31st. It 
was a worthy celebration of the Christmas week, and the success 
of these lectures proves that the West is rapidly gaining in intel- 
lectual breadth. 


Prof. Cope discusses in the latest number of 7he American 
Naturalist the ‘' Artiodactyla,” a class of which the best known 
species are the deer, the antelope, the giraffe, and the bovine gen- 
era with theirkin. The illustrations of the hoofs, the teeth, and the 
skulls of these animals will greatly enhance the interest in Pro- 
fessor Cope’s article. 

Henry Dunning Macleod’s essay on ‘‘ The Modern Science of 
Economics," published by the Manchester Statistic Society, criti- 
cizes the definitions of wealth by I. B. Say, Adam Smith, Richardo, 
Karl Marx, and others; pointing out that the nature of wealth is ex- 
changeability. His opinion of John Law is the more noteworthy 
because Lawism is practiced still. 


The Editor of the Magasine of American History has published 
in the January number of that journal an interesting article on 
‘* Historic Homes and Landmarks.” It is an account of the roman- 
tic scenes and stirring events which made the whole ‘‘ West End" 
portion of the New York City historic ground. 


The Holiday Number of Wide Awake contains the following 
little rhyme by M. L. H.: 
“If I were a bird," said a boy, 
And exceedingly wise looked he, 
“I'd always build my little nest 
In the top of a Christmas-tree."’ 


_‘ Imperial Germany,” a Critical Study of Fact and Character, 
by Sidney Whitman, is announced by Messrs. Ticknor & Co., and 
promises to be a work of great interest. 

The January number of Lippincott’'s Magazine contains a no- 
table contribution entitled ‘‘ The Capture and Execution of John 
Brown,” by an eye-witness. 

‘* Remember the Tale of the Pygmy Fleet,” is the name of a 
sweet picture which serves as a frontispiece in the January of 5S/. 
Nicholas. 

Professor Davidson lectured last Sunday before the Society for 
Ethical Culture of Chicago on the ‘‘ Present Status of Thought.” 

‘* Pagan Ireland” in the January number of 7/e Century is the 
first article of a longer series of essays by Charles De Kay. 

Mendelssohn's Letters have been published by Ticknor & Co. 


—— 


PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 


Truths for the Times. By Francis Ellingwood Abbott. “ The great in- 
spiration of the Nineteenth Century is faith in the ideal unities as possible in 
fact."" Price, to cents. 

Fear of the Living God. By O. B. Frothingham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. Price, 10 cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, to cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. Bradford. Price, 10 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothinghan. Price, 5 cents. 

On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis W. Newman. Price, 5 cents, 

A Study of Religion. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents. 

The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James Freeman Clarke and Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 1o cents. 

The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Enlarged 
edition, 38 pages. Price, 5 cents. 

Evolution and Religion. By John Fiske. Price, 5 cents. 

A complete set of the Pamphlets named in this advertisement, including 
about 800 pages of valuable matter, will be mailed to one address on receipt of 
one dollar; separate pamphlets mailed on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
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